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shore. The time is about daybreak, and a dense fog hovers over 
the scene, obscuring all objects, and serving to bring out still 
more strongly and with greater intensity the terrors of the scene, 
which is lit up by the glare of rockets and signal-lights, burned 
in the attempt to attract the attention of those on shore. The 
terrific force of the wind is shown by the retarding of the rockets 
in their flight, and the wavering and uncertain motion imparted 
to the trail of light given off by them. They were visible at sea, 
but not toward land. This management of the only lights to be 



success, whether in literature, art, or the social world, than the 
most vivid fancy. Were John Bunyan living and writing to-day, 
he would not find a publisher. As it is, '' Pilgrim's Progress," 
with all its fame, has very few readers. The same may be said 
of Milton and the '' Paradise Lost." Outside of the literary guild, 
who is familiar with his stately periods } Nay, further, with all 
reverence be the fact recorded, the allegorical books of the sacred 
Scriptures no longer sustain the important relation to life and 
religion which they held aforetime. Fifty years ago the apostolic 




THE FISHERBOY'S LOVE. — L. Passini. 



seen at the time is a triumph in chiaro-osmro, which is sufficient 
testimonial to Mr. Davidson's artistic powers, and, taken in con- 
nection with the other incidents of the picture, shows his genius 
as a marine painter. — Sidney Gi^ey, 



ART IN PHILADELPHIA. — THE ACADEMY. 

Allegory is losing its interest for the children of men. In 
this day and generation the literal report of the newspaper ap- 
peals more effectively to the attention than the most striking 
figure. Close observation and accurate relation attain higher 



visions filled a very prominent and significant place in biblical 
study. To-day neither the pulpit nor the public accord to them 
a tithe of this attention. A learned and esteemed clergyman 
remarked to me, not long since, that the Apocalypse was coming 
to be regarded as a thesaurus, a treasury of imagery and meta- 
phor. When I rejoined that it was a treasury not so often drawn 
upon now as in the days when these figures were pregnant with 
awful meaning, he assented that such was the fact. 

I have been led to think on these things more especially of 
late by noticing the blank neglect suffered by Benjamin West's 
great pictures on the walls of our Academy of Fine Arts. To the 
stranger within the Academy gates, these immense canvases are 
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objects of curiosity ; to the students and other habitues, they are 
simply tiresome. '' Death on the Pale Horse " is a chef-d'oeuvre 
of world-wide fame, standing at one time very high in the cata- 
logue of great works. Now, nobody cares to look twice at it. It 
has ceased to be interesting in subject, and in execution has no 
considerable value. - Time was when these frightful figures were 
instinct with terrible meaning. The minds of men were occupied 
with the subject illustrated, and this conception, delineated with 
a certain degree of power, appealed to similar images derived from 
the same source, vital in the experience of the marvel-loving 



location, not so available for better uses. That limbo in Fair- 
mount Park to which Rothermel's great " Battle of Gettysburg" 
has fortunately been consigned, might be appropriately enlarged 
for the reception of these broadcast monuments and similar grand 
productions which nobody cares anything about. 

Perhaps I am prejudiced against art by the acre. If so, it is a 
feeling common to a Large constituency, and one which might, I 
think, be successfully defended, though I do not propose to take 
up the cudgels in this behalf now. But there is one very large 
picture about to be removed from the Academy's walls which I 




A PROUD MOTHER.— Specht. 



beholders. There is none of that now. We look upon these 
supernatural terrors with the eyes of unsympathetic indifference, 
experiencing no emotion, but mild wonder as to the state of mind 
and progress of art that could produce and appreciate such things. 
Works of this description have a proper historic value, and 
should be preserved for reference. Such being the case, I suppose 
a permanent public gallery is a fitting depository for them ; but 
there is too much of this sort of lumber stored in the Academy. 
The building is centrally situated, is a pleasant resort in some 
respects, and might exercise a healthful educational influence, if 
the people could see pictures there which would frequently attract 
them. I should therefore be glad to see those vast masterpieces 
which now occupy so much space, moved to some more remote 



am sorry to see going. This is Hans Makart's '' Venice doing 
Homage to Catharine Cornaro." It will be remembered that the 
Academy endeavored to purchase the work, but failed to secure 
the amount required, $25,000, and now it goes to Berlin, where it 
will be placed at the head of the staircase of the new salon in the 
National Gallery. It is a pity we had to let it go, and its loss is 
a serious one, not only to Philadelphia, but to the country. But 
these be hard times, my masters, and $25,000 is a large amount 
of money. A considerably smaller sum, judiciously expended on 
the schools connected with the Academy, would probably prove 
a more profitable investment under existing circumstances. 

The loss of Gibson's Fortuny from the Academy probably was 
a nine-days' wonder, and its recovery was also a wonder other 
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nine days, as duly set forth in the columns of the daily papers. 
The strange adventures 01 the picture while *' lost," and the 
stranger adventures of the curator of the Academy in searching 
for and regaining it, have been reported in sufficient detail, and 
the story as told by the curator reads like a romance. I believe 
it has not yet been hinted by any of our enterprising journals that 
it is a romance. There is an impression abroad among those who 
have looked into the matter that the entire relation is an inven- 
tion of the curator's, and that he took the picture himself I do 
not mean to state as a fact that he did take it,^ but only that such 
is the current impression among 
intelligent and well-informed 
people. If this impression is 
correct, the curator did not, it 
is likely, intend to rob Mr. Gib- 
son of this important work, but 
thought perhaps to gain credit 
or money, or both, by putting 
it aside and then restoring it 
with a flourish. Unfortunately 
for this plan, if he entertained 
it, his flourish was not a success. 
His story was not ingenious or 
credible. Suspicion was ex- 
cited, an examination followed, 
and now the Academy is to 
have a new curator. 

I will close with a brief no- 
tice of the exhibition of water 
colors at the Academy. 

The pictures comprise some 
two hundred works. The ex- 
hibition as a whole is of deci- 
dedly miscellaneous character, 
and is all the more interesting 
to the general public on that 
account, especially as the stand- 
ard of average merit is quite 
high. It is, in effect, a loan 
collection, though not so called, 
and the contributors have sent 
in whatever they pleased, with- 
out restriction. The result is, 
as stated, rather mixed. We 
have archaic examples of the 
Early-English period, when, it 
might be remarked, water-color 
painting was without form and 
void : faint washes of the Wash- 
ington Allston era, originally 
very delicate of constitution, 
somewhat faded now, and vest- 
ed with a tender interest quite 
independent of their worth ; 
drawings by the artists of the 
past generation — a head by 
Keeney Meadows, for example, 
dated forty years ago, looking 
pathetically like a portrait of 
some forgotten friend ; and a 
goodly array of those architec- 
tural studies, Gothic cathedrals 

and the like, with groups of bright figures in the market-place 
which constitutes the foreground, formerly considered as the 
proper subjects for water-color pictures. With these are hung a 
few examples of the modern English water-color school, the best 
and most extended sphere of usefulness yet developed for this 
medium ; about an equal number of French works, specimens 
from the hands of the most celebrated artists, and a fair repre- 
sentation of contemporary American painters. 

This makes an interesting and valuable exhibition, but it lacks 
one element which an Academy exhibition especially should 
always have, namely, the element of promise. The noticeable 
pictures are all by well-known artists, the names are all famous 
and familiar. There is no new work by young hands, showing 
vigor and character ; nothing that attracts the eye that is not 




ANCIENT SILVER VASE. 



presently recognizable as from the easel of an artist of repute. 
The pleasure of discovering a new name on a production of merit, 
something that, even if crude and raw, has *' the makings" of a 
picture in it, is quite wanting. 

There may be one exception to this criticism. A small study 
of a Moorish archway, in the north gallery, entitled '* El bab 
Metouali," is by an artist to me unknown. It is signed in mono- 
gram, which I read, '' C. E. D.," and I understand the painter pre- 
fers to withhold his name. It is very skillfully executed, yet not 
with the skill of the studio. It lacks technique, and has no smack 

of the shop ; but it has all the 
crisp freshness of an out-door 
study, dashed off at white heat, 
and quite takes the spirit out 
of Tiffany's and Coleman's elab- 
orate and beautifully painted 
eastern scenes, in the same 
room. If this is the work of a 
young man, he has " lots of go " 
in him, and we shall yet hear 
his name praised in the gates. 
— John V. Sears. 



ANCIENT VASES. 

It is a somewhat singular 
fact, and one to which we have 
had occasion to allude before, 
that notwithstanding all the 
changes which have taken place 
in the world in regard to art 
and art matters since the times 
of classical art, there has been 
no essential change in the form 
of the vase. It would be a fruit- 
less endeavor to try and give 
the precise reason for this ; it is 
enough for us to know that the 
fact exists, and that no modern 
artist has yet shown sufficient 
inventive power to devise a new 
form for one of the commonest 
of household utensils. Perhaps 
it is not possible to invent any- 
thing of the sort ; but one is 
slow to believe it. The old 
shape is certainly graceful in its 
outlines ; but receptacles for 
liquids modeled after it are no 
more useful than they would 
be, if, instead of the flowing 
curved outlines, they presented 
only the straight lines of a mod- 
ern bottle. We have heretofore 
given, from time to time, ex- 
amples of this sort of work of 
various periods from the Mid- 
dle Ages down to the present 
day, and our readers will easily 
see, by a comparison of our pub- 
lished pictures, how just is our 
criticism. Were any confirmation of it needed, it could readily 
be obtained by a visit to the Cesnola collection in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, where are to be seen Greek vases and amphorcB 
of precisely the same shape as the very last work of any of our 
modern jewelers. These, however, are all specimens of pottery 
only, and might, therefore, be at first sight supposed to be, so far 
as shape is concerned, more the result of accident than design. 
Works done in metal, however, and evidently done by artists of 
repute with the idea of producing something which should serve 
more for ornament than use, and which should, presumably, last 
for ages to perpetuate the glory and genius of the artist, can not 
be liable to this objection. It is partly to illustrate this fact, and 
partly to add to the exemplification of the progress which had 
been made by the ancients in artistic metal working, already 



